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(For a number of years past Miss Warren has made a special study of school libraries and 


also of the relation of the 
structor in School Library 


ublic library to the school. 
conomics in the State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 


She was formerly Librarian and In- 


Chicago Normal School, and the School of Education, University of Chicago, from which she 
resigned in 1915, in order to devote her entire time to the work of lecturing on the use of books 


and libraries. 
subject of this paper.) 


For years past educators universally have 
been advocating the use of a separate text- 
book for each high school subject to be used 
as a general guide which shall be supplemented 
by reading from various authorities. To meet 
this demand the high school librarians and 
teachers have prepared carefully selected lists 
of required readings, which, in turn, were sup- 
plemented by lists of advised readings. This 
material has been well organized in history, 
English and a few other subjects, but the 
schools as a whole have not yet met this prob- 
len fairly and there is great waste of energy 
on the part of both teacher and pupil in gath- 
ering the desired material. 

The modern high school requires a good- 
sized library to carry on its curriculum, the 
estimates of titles varying from three to eight 
thousand, exclusive of the necessary duplica- 
tion of volumes where classes are large. To 
this list must be added magazines and news- 
papers, together with large quantities of “vis- 
ualizing material” which includes pictures, 
maps, lantern slides, postcards and museum 
specimens. Appeal is made through the ear 


also, by the addition of language and music 
records to the high school library equipment. 
Comparatively few high schools have accu- 
mulated well-selected libraries of such mate- 
rial, and in most of these the pupils are given 


Her years of wide experience make her specially well qualified to speak on the 


only glimpses of the material as it is held up 
before the class or passed around during a 
class period. But if it is placed in the library 
for the pupils to examine, the libraries are 
small and the space for exhibiting special ma- 
terial is entirely inadequate. Then, too, the 
pupils may not go to the library at their will, 
but must obtain written permission to do so, 
unless by chance they are assigned there for 
one or two periods per week. If the pupils 
cannot finish the required readings during the 
brief, irregular times usually allowed them, 
they are expected to go to the library after 
school and borrow the books for use at home. 

Meanwhile each pupil has one or more study 
periods during each school day. At such times 
he is assigned to a room absolutely devoid of 
any of the material that the teachers advo- 
cate his using. He has his text-book, to be 
sure. If his demands become too urgent, he is 
“excused” to go to the library to look up some 
special point or to study for the rest of the 
hour. It seems obvious that if we really want 
the pupil to use the text-book as a guide and 
supplement it with this “visual material,” we 
should not ask him to read the text apart 
from the material, but should rather so sur- 
round him with the material attractively ar- 
ranged, that he will have no excuse for not 
using it. 
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This defect in our present plan could be ob- 
viated to some extent by placing the study 
rooms nearer to the library so that the pupils 
might pass from one to the other with less 
waste of time and less formality. It might 
also be helped by sending to the study room, 
trucks full of recommended books, carefully 
chosen to meet the pupils’ needs from hour to 
hour. 

It is, however, plainly to be seen that the 
best plan is to give the pupils every study hour 
in a room fitted up with the material care- 
fully chosen for the purpose by the joint ef- 
forts of the special teachers and the librarian. 
This means a combination of the study-room 
and library in some such fashion as is now in 
operation at the University High School (Uni- 
versity of Chicago). 

The librarian in charge of such a high school 
library should have her technical library work 
well in hand, be a special student of the study 
habits of high school pupils, know intimately 
the best literature for them in all lines and 
be thoroughly familiar with the details of the 
course of study. 

If the teachers will then systematically co- 
operate with her, to lay out such material for 
each subject as pupils will need for a week or 
more, the supervised study hour in the library 
may become more vital at times to a pupil’s 
progress than even a_ recitation period. 
Teachers will find it easier with this plan to 
hold the attention of the class as a whole, and 
to provide for the slow or extra bright pupils. 

Invariably, poor class-room work means poor 
study habits. The teacher knows something is 
wrong, but she cannot give the individual at- 
tention that is necessary to correct the diffi- 
culty when she has such large classes. The 
school organization does not permit her to see 
the pupil at work independently as the study 
rocm librarian may. And, too, the teacher’s 
concern is with the results and the methods of 
obtaining these results have rarely been in- 
quired into. The study room librarian knows 
that only efficient methods of study will pro- 
duce lasting results. In our manufacturing 
plants we install the best machinery on the 
market, and study the most minute movements 
of the workers, in order to eliminate all pos- 
sible waste and to produce a finished product. 
It is this type of consideration we should give 
our pupils. 

With the present plan of sending groups of 
pupils to study in class rooms otherwise un- 
occupied, or in assembly halls which are in 
charge of different teachers each hour, there is 
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no opportunity to plan for a progression in the 
pupil’s study habits, for leading him on into 
harder work, deeper concentration, greater ini- 
tiative in setting his own tasks, in much the 
same style that he is led from one problem in 
algebra to a more difficult one. Nor is there 
any chance to check up the amount of reading 
or studying he does each day, each week, and 
in his whole four-year course. We know of 
pupils who have managed to graduate from 
high school without reading an entire book 
and who have depended largely on their wits 
for their recitations. 

Furthermore, in the present plan, 
teacher may assign so much reading that the 
pupils will give all the time to the preparation 
of that lesson at the expense of the others, and 
the teacher may not realize that she has taken 
up more than her proportionate time. A cen- 
tralizing agent, such as the study room libra- 
rian, may easily check and adjust this by call- 
ing the attention of the teachers to such facts 
Again, it is known that some departments fail 
to include any library work and are giving the 
children the type of training in the subject 
that ends when the text-book is closed. Often 
when the principal calls the attention of the 
faculty to this point, all will correct the defi- 
ciency at once and the pupil will be swamped 
with the amount of reading given him, as oc- 
casionally happens anyway when there is no 
central adjusting agency. 

The percentage of pupils finishing high 
school is very small in comparison with those 
who enter it. One reason for this is that 
many pupils fall into ways of idleness and if 
they are not checked up at the crucial moment, 
given the necessary word of encouragement, 
driven through the task, or helped over the 
stumbling-block, as the case may be, they be- 
gin to lose interest in school work. Some are 
carried along perhaps to the end of the four 
years, but most of them drop out as soon as 
failure day after day makes the situation 
seem hopeless to them. 

The study room librarian can check this 
idleness in its incipiency because she knows 
what may be expected of each pupil, his ability 
to do and the tasks given him each hour. Study 
periods should be as carefully planned as reci- 
tation periods are. Problems of discipline will 
disappear as pupils become interested and are 
busy with their own affairs. Some high 
schools have even given a mark for study 
habits as they do for the various subjects. If 
resources do not permit a school to extend this 
library study supervision over the entire four 
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years, it should be begun in the freshman year 
and continued as long as possible. 

There are certain general directions for 
study that should be given the pupils by either 
the principal or librarian, but each subject has 
its own best method of attack which the spe- 
cial teacher knows. If we train our children 
aright in study habits they will be able to ac- 
complish more than they do at present and 
with less studying at home. It is therefore 
important that we enlist the interest of the par- 
ents in our campaign for better study habits. 

The librarian of the University High School 
(University of Chicago) prepared a small slip 
on “How to Study,” which the children of that 
school pasted in their note-books and text- 
books. The teachers and principal cooperated 
with her to eliminate the waste time during the 
study hours, and with splendid success. The 
students often volunteer expressions of grati- 
tude for this help. After watching the excel- 
lent practical results from the use of this 
blank, the writer has enlarged and expanded 
the idea in the following slip which she hopes 
will be of service to the high school pupils and 
teachers throughout the country. 


How to Study 
Suggestions for High School Students 

Lesson Assignments. Be sure to record ac- 
curately the following items for each class: 

(a) The lesson assignment. 

(b) The teacher’s suggestions for the prep- 

aration of the lesson. 

(c) The reading references, starring (*) 

those of the greatest importance. 

When to Study. Arrange for yourself a 
daily program. Assign a definite time of the 
day for the study of each subject, in the same 
manner in which the school assigns recitation 
periods. 

Making Ready for Study. Don’t fritter time 
while getting ready to study. Lay out pencils, 
paper, pens, ink, ruler and other materials 
needed for the lesson in hand. Sit down and 
begin at once. Each day aim to get your les- 
sons not only better but in less time. Slowness 
is usually a habit. 

How to Study. Keep yourself fit for study 
by leading a wholesome life. Attack your 
work with cheerfulness and determination. 
Concentrate on it. Read directly through the 
lesson assignment once. Learn to sweep 


through a paragraph for the important points 
in it. Re-read to master the details. If it is a 
foreign language to be translated, read through 
the assignment to see how much you can un- 
derstand before translating in detail with the 
help of a vocabulary. If it is a problem, make 
certain the question to be solved is understood, 
before attempting to solve it. Every day pre- 
pare each lesson assignment. Once a week re- 
view your lesson. Once a month review the 
accumulated lesson. This will clear up points 
not plain at first and give you a broader grasp 
of a subject than when it is studied in small 
portions only. Form the habit of looking up 
words, phrases, places, and people unfamiliar 
to you. Study alone. It strengthens your abil- 
ity to concentrate and to form independent 
judgments. 

External Aids to Study. Examine each new 
text-book and learn the use of the devices 
placed in it for your assistance—table of con- 
tents, index, appendix, vocabulary, maps, illus- 
trations, footnotes, marginal notes. Form the 
habit of using these. Other books have these 
same devices. Use them. Save time by study- 
ing where you may easily consult the best dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, and other spe- 
cial reference books, and where you may ‘also 
consult the library catalog for other good 
books on a given subject. 

Practical Application. Apply the facts you 
learn in school to your daily life where possi- 
ble. Discuss them with your family and 
friends. Keep track of what the newspapers 
and magazines say about the subjects you are 
studying in school. It is mow of greater im- 
portance that you learn how to study, where to 
get information that you want, and how to or- 
ganize data, than that you should master many 
subjects. 

There are small beginnings that every high 
school may make in bettering the library fa- 
cilities and study habits of the children. Even 
if all of the plans suggested in this paper were 
carried out, it might not mean a larger faculty 
or a larger building, but only a readjustment 
of both. 

The library, used as a laboratory for the 
analysis of study habits and a training school 
in methods which will teach pupils to be the 
active acquisitors of knowledge, rather than 
the passive receptacles into which prepared 
bits of knowledge are poured—this is the ulti- 
mate aim of the efficient high school library. 
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elementary schools, high schools, and normal schools of the United States and Canada. 

Edited by Willis H. Kerr, librarian, State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas (chairman, 
A. L. A. committee on cooperation with N. E. A.) 

Contribution of school library news, notes, and articles, for use in this department of The 


Wilson Bulletin, is invited. Address the editor. 


The Christmas Exhibit at the White Plains High School 
A Suggestion for Others 


High school as well as public librarians have a special opportunity at the Christmas season 
to call the attention of the teachers, students and the parents also to the new and best in books. 
Although a brief account of the White Plains exhibit has appeared before in the Bulletin, it 


Following the custom of three years at the 
High School Library at White Plains, N. Y., 
the annual talk before the student assembly on 
books suitable for Christmas gifts was given 
the ‘first Friday morning in December, 1915. 
This year Miss Reely, of the Book Review 
Digest (The H. W. Wilson Company) gave 
the talk on new books for adults, and Miss 
Bacon, also of The H. W. Wilson Company, 
that on new children’s books and editions of 
old favorites suitable for the home libraries. 
A further privilege of being neighbors of The 
H. W. Wilson Company, enjoyed by all, was 
the generosity of Mr. Wilson in loaning about 
200 books from the Standard Library Collec- 
tion, for exhibition in the libraries of the vil- 
lage. 

Cooperating with the “Juvenile book week” 
idea, this exhibition was held in connection 
with the talks to the school, and throughout 
the week following, at the high school library. 
This gave the pupils and faculty opportunity to 
examine for themselves the books mentioned 
by the speakers, a much more satisfactory 
means of stimulating interest than mere lists 
of books or talks on books however attrac- 
tively presented. 

On Saturday of “Juvenile book week” the 
school library, with the librarian in attendance, 
was open all day to the people of the village. 
This feature was advertised through the local 
papers by a letter signed by the librarians of 
the public library and the high school library; 
by notices on the church calendars of the vi- 


was thought that this more extended description might prove both suggestive and helpful. 





cinity; by letters to the women’s clubs, and by 
notices to the school principals. About ninety 
visitors came to the library during the day, and 


many others outside the school came in the. 


week following. 

The collection was then moved to the public 
library, where it remained on exhibition until 
Christmas, The Boy Scout list of “Books boys 
like best” and the Christmas list of children’s 
books edited by Miss Bacon, were given to the 
visitors. 

It was encouraging to note the number of 
parents who sought help in choosing books for 
their children. The number of pupils asking 
for suggestions as to some book for father, 
sister, grandmother, or small brother is in- 
creasing each year, proving the useful place of 
the annual Christmas talk in the school life. 
Aside from this direct influence the exhibit at- 
tracted attention to the available books on 
various pet topics of the pupils, and the many 
urgent requests that the school library might 
own some of these were additional light to the 
librarian as to the points of contact with her 
readers. 

Best of all was the ready cooperation of the 
school authorities, the press, the churches and 
clubs, and the generosity of The Wilson Com- 
pany people with their time and books. The 
help offered and pride shown by the pupils in 
their library and its new effort were other wit- 
nesses to the real place the high school library 
is winning in the community—Martua C. 
PritcHarD, former Librarian. 
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Twenty Five Magazines for a High School Library 


(Suggested by Marion L. Horton, librarian, John C. Fremont High School, Oakland, Cal. 
Reprinted from an article entitled “Periodicals in the High School Library,” appearing in the 
“School and Library” supplement to the Library Journal for July, 1916.) 


Literary 
Atlantic Monthly. 
Bookman. 
Art 
Craftsman. 


International Studio. 
Foreign 


Boletin de la Union Panamericana. 
L’Illustration. 

Sphere. 

Uber Land und Meer. 


Science 


National Geographic Magazine. 
Popular Mechanics. 
Scientific American. 
Scientific American Supplement. 


Current History 


Current Opinion. 
Independent. 
Literary Digest. 
Outlook. 
Review of Reviews. 
Survey. 
World’s Work. 
Commercial 


Business Journal. 
System. 

Domestic Arts 
American Cookery. 
Good Housekeeping. 
House Beautiful. 

Index 

Readers’ Guide. 


Question Box 


(Questions will be published here as received. Discussion is welcomed from those who 


“wey have decided opinions and can speak from practical experience. 


to either of the editors.) 


1. Should the high school library be open 
evenings? 

2. Should small high school libraries omit the 
Cutter numbers? 

3. Should the small high school library keep 
an accession book? 

4. Should small high school libraries omit au- 
thors’ initials on all cards? The state has 
just made a rule that first-grade schools 
must have libraries and card catalogs. 
Boards of education see no necessity for 
employing outside assistance, and one of 
the high school teachers is generally told 
she is to catalog the library during her lei- 
sure moments without extra compensation. 
Sometimes she has seen a real library, and 
sometimes not. As there are only a few 
hundred books, I have told two of them 
that they might omit authors’ initials on all 
cards. Does that seem very rash? I think 
when the library has as many as a thou- 
sand books it will need initials on author 
cards. 

Answer (by Martha Wilson, supervisor of 
school libraries, Minnesota state department of 
education): I am very much “against” ama- 
teur card catalogs. It is the hardest thing I 


Send questions or discussions 


have to do to convince a teacher or superin- 
tendent that he or she cannot make a card 
catalog; and I have yet to see one so made 
that is useful. It seems perfect folly for any- 
one to attempt to go into accurate cataloging 
(i. e., looking up full names) when he has no 
idea of what name on the title page to use; I 
should certainly agree that full names are not 
necessary. In many states the term “catalog- 
ing” is used to cover the entire process of put- 


ting a library in order. I always interpret this _—— 


term liberally in this way. My experience 

makes me feel that the following-foutine is 

most economical of time and effort in putting 

a library in order: -r. Sort books, mend, dis- 

card, send to bindery. 2. Paste book pocket. 

3. Classify. 4. Accession. 5. Write book card. 

6. Mark books on back. 7. Arrange on 

shelves. 8. Make shelf markers and post clas- 

sification outline. 

5. Should the high school library be open to 
the public? 

6. Should the school librarian be required to 
care for textbooks? 

7. How may normal school libraries best make 
sure that future teachers know children’s 
literature? 
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The Agricultural Index 


Letters received from some of the librarians 
have led the editors of the Agricultural Index 
to believe that the title chosen for this new 
guide has been somewhat misleading. Some 
of our friends, without going into the subject, 
have concluded that an index to agricultural 
literature must be compiled primarily for the 
use of practical farmers and instructors in the 
agricultural schools. 

The title, we admit, is rather misleading. 
Only a very small portion of the reference ma- 
terial included applies directly to the business 
of farming and the tilling of the soil. In fact, 
while our subscription list now includes names 
from Holland, Italy, and even Austtalia, we do 
not have one farmer on the list; and while the 
agricultural colleges are most vitally inter- 
ested in the work and direct the policies of 
the publication, they only comprise about 20 
per cent of the subscription list. The real de- 
mand for the Index has come from libraries in 
towns and cities. 

If we were to have called this new guide an 
index to the literature of out-door life and all 
living things, it might have been more sug- 
gestive of its real nature. All sorts of live, 
out-of-door subjects are treated in the maga- 
zines indexed. Thus birds and bees, bugs of 
every description are written about in a sug- 
gestive and entertaining fashion. Wherever 
entomology, botany or any nature subject is 
being taught in the school, the teachers will be 
glad to know that reference material can be 
found by consulting this Index in their library. 

There is no city, however much it may be 
given over to industry and factories, that does 
not have an interest in trees, flowers, the culti- 
vation of home gardens, and poultry raising. 

It is a strange fact that people read much 
more about an avocation than about their 
chosen profession. The man who must spend 
all his time working with metals may be very 
greatly interested in growing plants. The 
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number of magazines devoted to horticulture, 
floriculture, birds and animals, that circulate 
among the reading classes of our large cities, 
is proof that the greatest interest in this type 
of literature is to be found within the cities. 

The only town that can claim to be unin- 
terested in this field of literature is the town 
that is without a tree, a flower garden, a bird, 
a market for vegetables, meat and flour, houses 
made of wood (for wherever wood is used, 
forestry is a vital question), and where cloth- 
ing is not made from wool or cotton. 

If you happen to live in such a place, please 
write us, for then your library patrons would 
have no use for the literature of agriculture 
and its allied subjects. 


Back Number Magazine Department 


Just recently one large university library 
shipped to our magazine department six tons 
of magazines, the lot constituting its complete 
stock of duplicates. Several large libraries 
have in the same way relieved themselves of 
the expense and trouble of making lists, sort- 
ing and storing a miscellaneous lot of odd num- 
bers, and have secured for themselves a credit 
against which they may order such numbers, 
volumes or sets as are needed to complete 
their own files. We believe that this method 
of exchange will be found more efficient than 
the plan of tediously making long lists of “du- 
plicates for sale” and “wants.” This depart- 
ment has printed a partial list of the back 
numbers which it. can take on exchange ac- 
count with the price it can allow, and has also 
in preparation a new edition of its general 
catalog of sets for sale, which will be supplied 
to anyone on request. In the meantime this 
department will be very glad to receive from 
libraries a rough list of any odd numbers or 
volumes or sets that it may have for sale, and 
also a list of its wants. It should be under- 
stood that duplicate copies of the “popular” 
magazines are not usually of value. 


Notes and News 


The growth of The H. W. Wilson Company, 
which has been set forth at length elsewhere 
in the Bulletin, is recorded no less by the in- 
crease in the number of people engaged in the 
work. Many additions to the staff have been 
made recently, including several who have 
previously belonged, in some capacity or other, 
to the library profession. 


Miss Agnes Van Valkenburgh, for a num- 
ber of years connected with the Milwaukee 
Public Library, resigned her position as In- 
structor in the New York Public Library 
School in September to accept a position on 
our editorial staff, and is at present engaged 
in work on the nine-year cumulation of the 
Readers’ Guide Supplement. 
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Miss Mary E. Downey, former library or- 
ganizer in Ohio, and also in Utah, has ac- 
cepted a position as traveling representative, 
and is now visiting libraries in the Middle West 
in the interests of the company. 

Elizabeth J. Sherwood, formerly head cat- 
aloger in the State College, Ames, Iowa, and a 
graduate of the New York Public Library 
School in 1916, has joined the editorial staff 
as indexer for the Readers’ Guide Series. 

Florence E. Foshay, a graduate of the New 
York Public Library School in 1915 and since 
then reference librarian in the Aguilar Branch 
of the New York Public Library, is a recent 
addition to the editorial staff of the United 
States Catalog Series. 

Helen S. Carpenter, a former Albany stu- 
dent, came from the Circulation Department 
of the New York Public Library to accept a 
place also on the staff of the United States 
Catalog Series. 


Under the title of Civic Work of Educational 
Institutions, the American City announces 
in its October number, the establishment of a 
new department to be conducted in cooperation 
with the work of universities, colleges, secon- 
dary and elementary schools; the aim being to 


stimulate a civic sense thru intelligent instruc- 
tion and modern methods. In view of the fact 
that the educational departments of many 
states are adding a complete course in civics 
to the regular school curriculum, thereby in- 
creasing the demand on the library for suit- 
able reference material on this subject, the 
addition of this department to the American 
City will come as a timely aid, It is in keep- 
ing with the progressive policy of this excel- 
lent journal, 


In the Independent for October 16, the pub- 
lishers announce the purchase of the Coun- 
tryside Magazine, one of the best known pub- 
lications of its kind. From its inception this 
magazine has been representative of the best 
in service to country and suburban dwellers, 
and we are sure that, under the new manage- 
ment, it will become an even greater source 
of pleasure and instruction to its readers. 


All who have prepared classifications for 
books on the European War are asked to send 
copies of their classifications, for use by the 
A. L. A. Advisory Committee on the Decimal 
Classification to the Secretary, Mr. A. Laws 
Voge, Mechanics Institute Library, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


New and Forthcoming 
Publications of The H. W. Wilson Company 


University DepaTers’ ANNUAL, 1915-1916. By 
Edward C. Mabie. 204 pages, cloth, $1.80. 
Each debate is also offered in separate bind- 
ing, in paper, at 75 cents. 

This annual is the second volume in the 
series of year books of college debating, the 
first of which appeared in 1915. These vol- 
umes afford a permanent record of the work 
of debaters in American colleges and univer- 
sities. They also present specimen material for 
the use of students of debate and argumenta- 
tion. 

The subjects covered in this volume are In- 
ternational Police Force, Preparedness, Com- 
pulsory Military Service, Federal Ownership 
of Telegraph and Telephone, City Manager 
Plan of Government, National Prohibition, 
Restriction of Immigration by the Literacy 
Test, and Compulsory Industrial Insurance. 
Swarthmore, Yale, Texas, Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Brown, Dartmouth, Williams, 
Clark and Iowa are the colleges and state uni- 
versities represented. Bibliographies and 





briefs have been included for each subject 

debated. 

DEBATERS’ MANUAL. ( Debaters’ Handbook Se- 
ries.) By Edith M. Phelps. 2d ed. enl. x,180 
pages, cloth, $1.00. 

This edition has been enlarged by the addi- 
tion of new references to the bibliographies 
contained in Appendixes A and B. The de- 
bating literature of the last year has been 
carefully gone over, and what is valuable has 
been selected, increasing the size of the book 
by eight pages. Appendix C has also been 
revised. 

PRACTICAL BIBLioGRAPHIES. Paper, 25c. each. 
There is a continual demand for carefully- 

prepared up-to-date bibliographies on the sub- 
jects before the public today. On the other 
hand, such bibliographies are constantly being 
prepared by those needing them in research 
work, This new series is an attempt to collect 
some of the most valuable of these bibliogra- 
phies and place them before the public in ac- 
cessible printed form. 
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The three numbers of the series so far pub- 
lished deal with American journalism. They 
were prepared, as graduation requirements, for 
the Library School of Wisconsin, and were 
compiled at the suggestion of and in coopera- 
tion with Willard G. Bleyer, professor of 
journalism in the university. They have been 
tested by two years of constant use*in the 
school and have been revised and brought up 
to date. 

Daily Newspapers in the United States. 
Callie Wieder. 56p. 

Some Great American Newspaper Editors. 
Margaret Ely. 33p. 

Masters of American Journalism. Julia Car- 
son Stockett. 4op. 


Tue Criry Beautirut. (Study Outline Se- 
ries.) By Kate Louise Roberts. 16 pages, 
paper, 25 cents. 

A series of twelve programs arranged by 
topics with a list of references given for each. 

A bibliography of five pages is appended. 


Earty AMERICAN LitTeRATURE. (Study Outline 
Series.) By Anna L. Guthrie. 59 pages, pa- 
per, 25 cents. 

Seventeen programs are given in all, covering 
American literature from colonial and revolu- 
tionary times down to and including Longfel- 
low, Holmes, Bryant and Lowell. Benjamin 
Franklin, Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Whittier, Thoreau, Parkman, Brown, Motley 
and Prescott are among the authors treated in- 
dividually. A list of recommended readings 
follows each program, also a list of references. 
A bibliography completes the outline. 


New handbooks to be issued this fall in the 
Debaters’ Handbook Series are the following: 
City Manager Plan, by Edward C. Mabie; 
Minimum Wage, by Mary Katharine Reely; 
Merchant Marine, by Edith M. Phelps, and Vol- 
ume II of National Defense, by Corinne Ba- 
con. Miss Bacon is also the compiler of a 
volume in the Handbook Series on Prison 
Reform, now in the press. New volumes to be 
issued in the Abridged Debaters’ Handbook 
Series are Athletics, by Julia E. Johnsen, and 
Non-Resistance, by Mary P. Parsons. 


After Poole’s Index was discontinued in 
1906 librarians were left without an index to 
many valuable periodicals, other than that sup- 
plied by the publishers of each individual 


magazine. This lack will be largely supplied 
in the new nine-year cumulation of the Read- 
ers’ Guide Supplement, which will be ready for 


THE WILSON BULLETIN 


delivery in December. This nine-year volume 
indexes 74 magazines for the years 1907-1915 
inclusive. It contains over 89,000 references 
and will make a volume of about 1,250 pages. 
It will be sold on the service basis, as are many 
other publications of The Wilson Company. 
The 1,000-title edition of the Children’s Cat- 
alog, edited by Corinne Bacon, is now ready 
for delivery. This edition contains over 6,000 
references, including author, title and subject 
entries, cross references and analyticals, and 
fills 163 pages. Price $2. The 2,000-title edi- 
tion is rapidly nearing completion and will be 
ready for delivery November first. A 3,500- 
title edition will be published early next year. 


Librarians not yet having ordered this year’s 
supply of “Books for Christmas for the Chil- 
dren” are urged to do so as early as possible 
so that orders may be filled in ample time. The 
new list contains more than 300 titles in all, in- 
cluding some of the 1916 books. A _ special 
Christmas design has been drawn for the cover 
which is printed in three colors. The booklet 
fills 36 pages of a convenient size to slip into 
the ordinary business envelope. The price of 
the 1916 edition is $2 a hundred, transportation 
extra; cost of special imprint, $1. 

A new reading list soon to be published is 
entitled “A List of Short Stories and Tales,” 
prepared by Mr. F. K. W. Drury, assistant 
librarian of the University of Illinois. Stories 
are included from both American and foreign 


ge and the lists are grouped by periods. 


A “Checklist of Periodicals” is now in 
course of preparation which will be a list of 
more than 1,100 periodicals. The magazines 
selected for inclusion are those that have been 
indexed in the various magazine indexes such 
as Poole, Faxon’s, Readers’ Guide, etc. The 
information given for each will include the 
date publication began, number of volumes 
published annually with number of issues to 
each, changes in title, irregularities in number- 
ing of volumes, etc. The list is intended to 
serve as an aid to librarians in selecting and 
completing files of indexed magazines. 

The second annual cumulation of the Bul- 
letin of the Public Affairs Information Service 
is ready for delivery. This annual number 
fills 343 pages. It will be of inestimable value 
to all having need of accurate information on 
public affairs for the year just past. 
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THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


A Record of Progress, Financial Statements and Future Plans 


The success of modern business depends 
upon three factors: first, those who invest 
in the business and supply the capital; 
second, those who devote brain and energy 
to the conduct of the business and supply 
the labor; and last, those who buy the 
product and through loyal, intelligent sup- 
port make the investment of both capital 
and labor profitable. 

Through the years of struggle and mis- 
understanding that have marked the indus- 
trial progress of the last decade the first two 
groups have made the discovery that their 
best interests are identical and not antag- 
onistic, that the maximum of efficiency and 
success can be obtained only when em- 
ployer and employee work together har- 
moniously. The welfare movement and the 
various profit sharing plans adopted by 


large concerns are the immediate outgrowth 
of this new understanding. 

Within recent years many public service 
corporations have thrown aside the veil of 
secrecy that formerly hid the conduct of 
their business from the public eye and have 
issued detailed statements of their expendi- 
tures and earnings so that their patrons can 
see for themselves how the money they 
are paying for service is being reinvested 
in the improvement of the service rendered. 

While the Wilson Company is not tech- 
nically classified as a public service corpora- 
tion, it is nevertheless to all practical pur- 
poses a public utility devoting itself to 
public libraries and through them to the 
reading public. The library public has, we 
believe, just as good a right to an intelligent 
understanding of the affairs of The H. W. 


BALANCE SHEET 
Assets 


Current Assets: 


Cash on Hand and in Bank............ 
Collections Receivable ................ 
DO on, shame pick Geld.ae esis 
ES EL Pe ee ee er ee ere 
Accomm@ts Rece1rvable 2... 2. cccccccssss 
EE SEP OL 


Publication Accounts ... 
Interest Accrued on Notes Receivable 


Book Store Realization Account....... 


Investments: 


Southeast Minneapolis Building Company.... 
ek EE SONOS Sind cc assis acdes 


F urniture gee Fixtures. 


Suspense Account—Moving Expense. Walawace 


SE ND «5 Saiadivnecs 04 ot acpeeede 


iaccdinh a teie $219,101.53 


March 31, 1916. June 30, 1916. 
er $3,746.91 $1,840.06 
naka 477.93 106.43 
w nidoents 348.00 303.00 
awa ‘ 941.34 496.46 
Kdidaebia 46,909.09 21,836.14 
siento 97,271.21 97,271.21 
wrres 605. 4 279.68 
eee 4.7 5.00 
skin 2, 1544. 45 2,554.97 

$152, 2,908. 93 $124,692.95 

$12,700.00 $12,700.00 

wees 18,870.00 5,270.00 
eteanierd 1,880.00 1,880.00 
age. 16,709.19 16,867.68 
sauce anes 11,288.55 11,466.79 
Bray ok . 4,180.64 4,246.45 
adie 54.22 495.06 


$177,619.53 








ND 6 os xk xa eked dee Cet) be oes 
Liabilities 
Current Liabilities: 
Notes Payable ............... $32,468.94 $22,939.99 
Accounts Payable: 
Creditors Ledger ...... $ 9,074.81 2,786.04 
The Index Press ...... 15,097.72 489.36 
Sundry Accounts Payable. —_1,925.60 109.43 
$26,098.22 —_—__—— $3,384.83 
pe PRR Peery re. eee 2,570.53 1,659.95 
$61,137.60 $27,084.77 
RESEFVES 2.20. c ccc scceccccccseccece 43,204.57 31,286.09 
SEES |, . ces oe adecins evasion 103,600.00 106,400.00 
EES C88 ss is sob beesa don aca an 11,069.27 11,948.67 
En i eee $219,101.53 $177,619.53 





THE H. W. 


Annual_ 


























1903 1904 190 1906 1907 1 
ASSETS February 1 January 1 January 1 January 1 January 1 Jan 
Corset Asst) oo. cccccccsccceccccese $56,302.00 $73,342.35 $77,533-43 $79,447.76 $08,147.05 $06, 
Investments (Stock Owned) ........ 4,930.00 5,780.00 9,100.00 11,100.00 17,000.00 22/ 
Furniture and Fixtures ............- 2,411.10 2,459.10 3,925.00 3,925.00 3,808.55 4,54 
Life Insurance Policy (Cash Surren- 
Get Wate) oc ci ccccscccscsssesses 
Suspense—Moving Expenses ........ ° ‘ ee . P 
Game 5. is ccc wcccsccciedsccadqares = 
Machinery, Equipment and Tools.. oe oe ee 
Deferred Charges ..........eseeeeeee oa ev a 
Total Assets .......0.seeeeeeeees $63,673.10 $81,581.45 $90,558.43 $04,472.76 $119,045.60 $123,%4 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities ................6. $2,400.00 $18,858.46 $20,735.89 $24,218.03 $33,800.30 $366 
PePPrrryrrrrrrrrrrrr rite ee mu ni Re 
PEE POUND cbecnsevsscesoe. donsnnes ee ‘a - * an 
Capital Stocks ....cciscssccccscccsece 50,000.00 50,000.00 53,800.00 55,300.00 62,100.00 65,4 
ND. 5 dv dc cdeudnesnweresdenbeaser ° 11,273.10 12,722.99 16,022.54 14,054.73 23,145.21 21,50 
Tete Liebes 5... sccccccccaces 63,673.10 $81,581.45 $00,558.43 $04,472.76 $119,045.60 $123,54 


. 

Wilson Company as the traveling public to 
a knowledge of a railroad’s affairs, and es- 
pecially so since expansion of the business 
of this company and the saving to the in- 
dividual library resulting from the coopera- 
tive method of indexing and cataloging can 
only be assured when there is mutual con- 
fidence and cooperation. 

The success of The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany is peculiarly dependent upon mutual 
cooperation of the management, employees 
and supporting libraries. It has been the 
policy of the company from the beginning 
to consider first of all the best interests of 
the group of libraries served and to give 
to them the virtual direction of its policies. 
No important change in the publications 
is made without the point at issue first 
being submitted for a referendum vote of 
the supporting libraries. The latch string 
of the home office has always been on the 
outside for any librarian who cares to visit 
the company at White Plains. We try to 
make every librarian feel a personal and 
proprietary interest in the bibliographical 
service he receives. 

It has therefore seemed wise, and in keep- 
ing with our policy, to take our patrons into our 
confidence, to publish a tabulated statement of 
the finances of the company, covering the en- 
tire period since the organization of the com- 
pany in 1902. 

he balance sheet is a detailed statement 
of assets and liabilities on March 31, 10916, 
and June 30, 1916. Taking up the principal 
items in current assets, we find the accounts 
receivable. These amounts are, of course, 
all good since they are due very largely 
from public and institutional libraries. The 
total amount, it will be noticed, is much 
reduced between March 31 and June 30. 


The item of inventory covers stock of com- 
pleted publications and as well the actual 





.but steadily from year to year. 


amount invested in unfinished publications. 

It will be noted that current liabilities 
decreased very much between March 31 and 
June 30 owing to the fact that a consider- 
able portion of accounts receivable was paid 
— that time. It will also be noted 
that if all the accounts receivable were paid 
in, the company would have sufficient funds 
from this one source to cover practically 
all notes and accounts payable. 

It should be noted that in the tabulation of 
annual statements at the top of this page the 
debit item of “Reserves” first introduced in 
IQII, grows to $43,204.57 in 1916, and that the 
credit item of “Good Will” first introduced in 
1911 has been entirely eliminated. This con- 
servative policy was adopted at the suggestion 
of Marwick, Mitchell, Peat & Company, who 
have audited our books beginning in 1911. 

The tabulation entitled “The Profit and 
Loss Agcount” shows the record of business 
for the year ending March 31, 1916. From 
the net sales for the year is deducted the 
cost of sales which means the cost of manu- 
facture, including editorial work and print- 
ing, together with expenses of the editorial 
department. From the gross profit arising 
from these sales must be deducted selling 
and administrative expenses. The first item 
entitled “Administrative Expenses and Sal- 
aries” covers salaries and expenses of the 
president and secretary of the company. 
From the amount of this item it will be 
readily seen the company is not extravagant 
in its administrative salaries and expenses. 

The affairs of the company are in a 
stronger and more satisfactory condition 
at the present time than ever before. The 


item of reserve is more than sufficient to 
cover the cost of completing unexpired 
subscriptions and the item of surplus is 


substantial and is certain to increase slowly 






























IN COMPANY 


1903-1916 












( 1910 Igtt 1912 1913 1914 pee 1916 1916 
vg y1 January 1 January 1 January 1 January 1 January 1 March 31 March 31 June 30 
05 $06,MM08.65 $104,218.65 $103,404.17 $100,657.36 $130.080.90 $118,823.28 $110,772.82 $152,908.93 $124,692.95 
00 00.00 23,200.00 25,100.00 27,000.00 29,000.00 29,000.00 31,070.00 31,570.00 17,970.00 









30.60 5,081.80 6,234.50 5,968.91 6,274.84 6,271.03 8,763.87 11,288.55 11,466.79 








940.00 1,170.00 1,350.00 1,520.00 1,700.00 1,880.00 1,880.00 

i - 6,208.41 5,166.79 4,180.64 4,246.45 
30,000.00 27,000.00 24,000.00 21,000.00 ee os - 

0,433-32 13,560.00 16,709.19 16,867.68 

502.47 564.22 495-66 


0 $123, 539.25 $133,400.45 $165.678.67_ $170,796.27 $190,705.74 $192,256.04 $171,535.05 $219,101.53 $177,619.53 





























9 $36,698964.39 $34,006.38 $40,330.19 $47,636.05 $39,308.11 $41,504.89 $27,900.98 $46.030.97 $27,495.41 
J... os 26,974.66 28,034.95 33,847.26 38,044.19 30,254.08 43,204.57 31,286.09 
; es oe aa ‘on én 12,991.12 15,007.72 489.36 
©  65,40@100.00 75,250.33 73,800.00 77,000.00 83,300.00 84,500.00 93,000.00 103,600.00 106,400.00 
I 21,508174.86 23,183.74 15,564.82 18,125.57.  34.160.37 27,306.06 7,208.87 11,069.27 11,948.67 
D $123,518030.25 $133,400.45 $165,678.67 $170,706.27 $190,705.74 $192,256.04 $171,535.95 $219,101.53 $177,619.53 


* Fiscal year changed to end March 31. 
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$ 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
| 
: For Year Ending March 31, 1916 
; 
Sales, Subscriptions, Rentals, Etc............cccccccsscece $157,522.77 
Less Returns, Allowances, Cancellations, Etc............. 4,445.74 
$153,077.03 
EF ICO ee ETE TE OT $106,778.92 
Miscellaneous Departmental Expenses...............000+ 2,607.57 $109,386.49 
Gross Departmental Profit.................4+. $43,690.54 


Selling and Administration Expenses: 





Administrative Salaries and Expenses.............. $5,478.00 

aaa ee aeeing itécen st ebsees coos é 10,701.84 

Printing, Stationery and Postage... ......cccccccoss 2,772.60 

Express and Postage on Shipments...............+. 1,311.97 

Furniture and Fixtures Depreciation............... 1,334.23 

Miscellaneous Expenses .......ccccccccccccccccces 10,621.88 $32,220.52 
SE DEES oo dendbcedveciedusscccce ss $11,470.02 


Other Income: 


See Se ROMER PWOOD, 650s ccecscdseccoecans $1,309.00 

SE ND inns oncd.sccsseessadecseecces 243.27 

es it Pidik se bd uaWhaa poe meee wed 6 awe dual 370.00 

a de iy Ss linia db ade ok ee 734.29 $2,656.56 
EN bat nddudund o>ein 0aneesestneben $14,126.58 

Deduct: 

Interest on Notes Payable.............ccccececcees $2,012.34 

ES 2s hentia nahin netuegadh eb okbeee keene 961.84 

Dividends on Preferred Stock ($309,400.00)............ 2,758.00 

Dividends on Common Stock ($57,800.00)............. 4,624.00 $10,356.18 


Net Addition to Surplus.............cccceeeeees $3,770.40 














Historical 

It may be of interest to note how rapidly 
the business has expanded within the past 
few years. Although the business of The 
H. W. Wilson Company was not incor- 
porated until the latter part of the year 
1902 the bibliographical publishing de- 
partment of its business had been com- 
menced at the beginning of the year 1808, 
with the publication of the Cumulative 
Book Index, while its business in retail 
books and stationery had been begun in 
i889. When the Cumulative Book Index 
was first started there was no thought of 
undertaking any other bibliographical pub- 
lication. The plan at the beginning was, 
moreover, very simple, the intention being 
to print only an author and title index. 
The editor of the publication, who was at 
the same time the bookkeeper, head of the 
sales department and of every other depart- 
ment, in addition to his regular business, 
expected that the work of compiling would 
be so simple and the cost of printing so 
little, that a subscription price of $1.00 a 
year, paid by 500 subscribers would cover 
all expenses. 

The idea met with favor but as there was 
immediate demand for more comprehensive 
and thorough work than was contemplated, 
the result has been that the quantity and 
quality of work has been improved from 
year to year and the subscription price has 
necessarily been advanced a number of times. 
Other bibliographical enterprises having 
been taken up and the original business of 
the firm—the retail book and stationery 
business—having been entirely disposed of, 
the company now devotes itself entirely to 
the compilation, printing and sale of bib- 
liographical publications or compilations of 
a closely related character. 


Growth More Rapid 


In presenting these figures which set forth 
the growth and present standing of the 
Wilson Company, it may be interesting to 
compare the sales of the company for the 
years 1914, 1915 and first half of 1916. It 
will be noticed that the sales are increasing 
rapidly. The considerable increase of sales 
for the first half*of 1916 is due to the fact 
that the five-year volume of Readers’ Guide 
1910-14 was shipped out during this period. 
This item does not however account for all 
of this growth and it is expected that the 
business during the remainder of the year 
and in ensuing years will equal and probably 
exceed this record. 


Comparison of Sales, 4 Jol to 926 


First half Secon Total 
Year of year half of year for year 
SOGA. «i. $26,830.91 $85,358.18 $112,189.00 
1915..... 37,309.63 94,083.61 132,205.20 
1916..... 68,141.82 


Other Publications Needed 


There is a constant demand from li- 
brarians for indexes covering other fields 
than those now covered and it is evident 
that the work the company is now doing 
is only a fraction of what it should do and 
of what can be done with mutual advantage 
to the company and cooperating libraries. 
The Wilson Company now employs about 








125 people who devote their entire time to 
the compiling, printing and selling of these 
publications, but this group serves about 
five thousand libraries. There are a number 
of large libraries who employ a larger staff 
for their own local work only. As soon as 
there is a more general appreciation of the 
possibility of relegating to a central office 
much of the indexing and cataloging now 
being performed in individual libraries at 
an expenditure of so much time and money, 
the libraries of this country can save mil- 
lions of dollars annually. 


Dividends 


We believe that full publicity regarding 
the affairs of the Wilson Company will be 
to the best interest of all concerned. We 
are sure that on the one hand the profits 
are not so large as to appear unreasonable 
and on the other that they are sufficient to 
guarantee continuous and permanent suc- 
cess to the business and a safe investment 
for the stockholder. An increase in capital 
stock will enable the company to enlarge 
its field of operation to the advantage of 
libraries. Anyone buying stock may be 
assured of the regular dividend of 7 per 
cent on preferred stock; dividends have been 
paid promptly on January I every year since 
the organization of the company in 1902. 
The common stock of the company, paying 
8 per cent, is held almost entirely by those 
actively connected with the business and 
it is the desire and purpose of the company 
to encourage as many of the employees as 
possible to become stockholders. 

The common stock pays the slightly 
higher rate of 8 per cent but this is con- 
sidered only reasonable since all risks of the 
business are borne first by the common 
stock, and preferred stock is guaranteed as 
to principal and dividends before any divi- 
dends can be paid to the holder of common 
stock. Therefore, considering the fact 
that the common stock takes the risk and 
that the success of the business is due to 
the efforts of the holders of common stock, 
the additional 1 per cent is, we feel sure, 
no more than reasonable. The earnings of 
the company above dividends are placed 
in a surplus account and serve the purpose 
of additional capital and at the same time, 
serve to guarantee the safety of all stock- 
holders. 


A Safe Investment 


Owing to the fact that the business of 
the company is developing very rapidly, it 
is desirable now to increase the capital stock 
of the company by the sale of 200 shares 
from the treasury. It is proposed to dis- 


-pose of an equal amount of common and 


preferred. Those connected with the busi- 
ness will subscribe for 100 shares of commor 
stock and it is desired that 100 shares of 
preferred stock shall be sold at the same 
time. All stock is sold at par value in lots 
of one or more shares. Payment may be 
made at convenience. 

It seems especially appropriate that an 
institution doing a work such as is done 
by the Wilson Company, should find new 
stockholders among its patrons. 


H. W. Witson, President. 





ates. | 


